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The Modern Study of English. By Richard Green Moulton. Chicago : 
The University of Chicago Press. 

Professor Moulton stresses, as essential to the study of litera- 
ture, certain dominant ideas : First, the conception of literature, 
not as a mere aggregate of separate literatures, but as a unity, 
constituting a world literature, of which our own forms a very 
small part. Thus English literature is "not what English authors 
have composed in the English language, but what the English- 
speaking civilization has absorbed from the other civilizations of 
the world in addition to what it has itself produced." Second, 
in our study we must apply the inductive method and verify 
theories by observation, and we must approach the subject "with 
the evolutionary mental attitude," which "will bring solution 
for most of the controversies by which literature study has been 
distracted." Since "the study of literature, as it actually ex- 
ists, is found to be a chaos of miscellaneous interests, . . . the 
true way to meet such a situation is to insist upon the recogni- 
tion, as a fundamental principle, of a distinction between an 
Inner Study of literature and an Outer Study of Literature." 
To the outer study belong such disturbing factors as biography, 
exegesis, and questions of literary origins and of historic (or 
genetic) structure. As a further principle Professor Moulton 
emphatically declares that "the literary structure of a work [by 
which he means our analysis of any piece of literature] cannot 
possibly be affected by any theory as to its origin." Thus, in 
his opinion, the historic criticism of the Bible, or the so-called 
"higher criticism," has no bearing on the purely literary anal- 
ysis of the Scriptures; so that any discussion as to the author- 
ship of Deuteronomy, for example, cannot in any way affect our 
interpretation of the book as a whole. Again, we can readily 
analyze and properly interpret Hamlet without concerning our- 
selves in the least with any question as to the sources of the 
play or attempting to reconstruct the Elizabethan background. 

Unquestionably, in the study of literature to-day the German 
labaratory methods of tabulating and counting, examining under 
the microscope, and dissecting the dry bones of a piece of lit- 
erature have led to a neglect of literary analysis and aesthetic 
and philosophic criticism such as characterize the French method 
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of study ; and Professor Moulton is right in his attempt to restore 
the balance. But he goes too far in the opposite direction, for 
it will not do to divorce altogether historic criticism from literary 
analysis. In his reaction against formalism, he deals in vague, 
unsatisfying generalizations. For example, discarding alto- 
gether the differences in form or language between poetry and 
prose, he declares that "poetry is creative literature, however 
expressed, and is adding to the sum of existences ; prose has the 
function of discussing what is already in existence." Thus ap- 
parently the poet creates something out of nothing. Again, 
he declares: "Inductive interpretation is simply a plea that 
literary interpretation is a thing that rests on evidence." What 
evidence? we may ask. How shall we interpret Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, for example? His applications of his own theories of 
literary interpretation seem to violate his "common-sense fal- 
lacy" (p. 300) in their tendency to read his own fancies into the 
passages selected. For example, would the expression "trem- 
bling ears," Lycidas, 1. 79, suggest to everyone the metaphor of 
a horse, whose ear "responds with the well-known quiver" to 
the playful flick of his driver's whip ? Does the Miltonic line, 
"pain which makes remiss the hands of the mightiest," suggest 
to every reader the "concrete image of the slackened bridle- 
rein"? Does Faustus himself, in Marlowe's play of that name, 
and does every reader, get such an elaborate vision in the 
clouds as Professor Moulton's fancy draws for us (p. 427) in the 
last scene of the tragedy? 

He is at his best in condemning vicious literary practices, as 
for example the "habits of newspaper and similar reading, which 
lead to a mastery in the art of skimming and discursive half- 
attention." The reading of newspapers and of the popular mag- 
azines, he declares, is undermining the student's power to read 
and "filching from him his power of recognizing literary vitality 
when he sees it." The common vice of literary study to-day is 
that "reading about literature takes the place of the literature 
itself." "Thoroughness apart from true perspective is as much 
a vice as a virtue." 

Throughout the volume there are frequent references to and 
quotations from other books by Professor Moulton, and in the 
16 
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Appendix there is a list of "Works of the author referred to in 
the preceding pages," with the price of each attached. In the 
Preface the author gravely assures us that, despite the question- 
able taste of quoting from himself, "it seems a pity to seek out 
a second best illustration when a better is available." 

As a constructive guide to the study of literature the book is 
of little practical value. Diffuse, vague in its definitions, and 
wearisome in its repetitions, it would gain immensely by being 
reduced to one half of its five hundred pages. It is furnished 
with numerous charts designed to illustrate graphically various 
evolutionary processes, all reminiscent of the lecture-room. 



W. B. Yeats : A Critical Study. By Forrest Reid. New York : Dodd, 
Mead & Company. #2.00 

Since 1899 Mr. Yeats has been the most conspicuous figure 
in the Irish Literary Movement. He not only stands eminent 
as a poet and man of letters, but he has been associated with 
Lady Gregory in that dramatic enterprise which has given such 
publicity in two continents to the cause of Irish Literature. 
Accounts of his work have appeared frequently in magazines and 
even in book form. But we are acquainted with no publication 
which for exactitude and thoroughness as well as critical appre- 
ciation rivals this essay by Mr. Forrest Reid. 

The purpose of the book is literary and critical The author 
makes no attempt to decide Mr. Yeats's place in the development 
of Irish literature. He confines his attention to the examination 
of Mr. Yeats's own work. 

This task he accomplishes with remarkable and — one might 
almost say — unique success, because he combines sympathy and 
judgment with a very full knowledge of his subject. Perhaps 
he praises Mr. Yeats at times too much ; perhaps he shows more 
acumen in dealing with questions of Beauty than questions of 
Philosophy, but this must remain largely a matter of opinion. 
And there can be no doubt as to the excellent merit of the book 
and the scholarly judgment and knowledge which have gone to 
its making. G. T. 



